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JAPAN AGAIN STATES ITS CASE 





EVELOPMENTS during the past week have 
virtually shattered such hope as remained 

for an early settlement of the Manchurian im- 
broglio. In the face of intimations that the forth- 
coming report of the Lytton commission would be 
unfavorable to Japan on several essential points, 
Count Yasuya Uchida, Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister, speaking before the opening session of the 
Imperial Diet on August 25, frankly challenged 
world opinion by pledging the early recognition 
of Manchoukuo* as “the only means of .. . estab- 
lishing conditions of permanent peace in the Far 
East.” Recourse to the League Covenant or “any 
other organ of what may be termed ‘machinery of 
peace’ ”’ was specifically ruled out on the ground 
that none of these was applicable to the present 
situation. Count Uchida contended that neither 
the Covenant of the League nor the Pact of Paris 
was intended to put any restraint on the exercise 
of the right of self-defense, and added that “‘ob- 
viously the right of self-defense may extend be- 
yond the territory of the power which exercises 
that right.” He insisted that Japan’s actions in 
Manchuria were purely defensive, since it was 
seeking to protect “important rights and interests 
vital to its national existence,” and denied that 
the recognition of Manchoukuo was in any sense 
an infringement on the territorial integrity of 
China since the new government was the out- 
growth of a bona fide separatist movement which 
had flourished independent of Japanese influence. 
While Count Uchida’s speech was in part a 
direct reply to that of Secretary Stimson on 
August 8, it is generally thought to have been 
directed toward the League of Nations. In effect, 
it serves advance notice that Japan has no inten- 
tion of abiding by the decision of the League As- 
sembly unless its position in Manchuria is fully 
upheld. In case of unfavorable action on the part 
of the League, it is believed that Japan will im- 





*Cf. T. A. Bisson, “Japan and Manchoukuo,”’ Foreign Policy Reports, 


Vol. VIII, No. 8, June 22, 1932. 


mediately Serve notice of its withdrawal. The 
significance of this situation in relation to the 
future of the world’s peace machinery can scarce- 
ly be overstated. It is a final test of the effective- 
ness of the present machinery in the face of the 
determined opposition of a great power; a show- 
down which threatens to discredit all the progress 
which has been made in this direction since the 
conclusion of the World War. 


In the meantime, events in Manchuria have 
served to call into question the accuracy of Count 
Uchida’s contention that the Manchoukuo govern- 
ment represents the “will of the people of Man- 
churia.” During the night of August 28 Chinese 
guerrilla troops, aided by a portion of the native 
police, carried out a well-planned raid on a num- 
ber of strategic points in Mukden, and retired 
after having inflicted considerable damage on the 
airdrome and set fire to the arsenal. While the 
raid was not of great military importance, the 
continuation of Chinese resistance in the face of 
repeated efforts at suppression on the part of the 
Japanese during the past year is indicative of the 
underlying bitterness of the conflict, and many 
observers fear that it may portend unrest and 
disorder for years to come. Reports of conflict 
between Japanese troops and Chinese “bandits” 
are an almost daily occurrence. At Kirin, Man- 
choukuo troops revolted August 30 and fled with 
arms and ammunition. The outbreak at the form- 
er capital was preceded by growing tension on the 
Manchurian border where the Japanese are 
threatening to invade the province of Jehol, sit- 
uated to the northeast of Peiping, as a retaliation 
for the detention of Captain Ishimoto, Japanese 
liaison officer. The situation is especially dis- 
quieting in view of the fact that the arrest and 
execution of another Japanese officer accused of 
espionage, Captain Nakamura, was one of the im- 
mediate causes of the outbreak last September. 


In China itself the situation is equally disturb- 
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ing. On August 9 the resignation of Wang Ching- 
wei and his entire Cabinet forced the retirement 
of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang from his post in 
North China because of his failure to defend 
Manchuria against the Japanese last fall. Since 
that date the internal political situation has been 
in a condition of virtual chaos with no one 
anxious or able to assume responsibility. At 
Shanghai the strengthening of the anti-Japanese 
boycott, despite the agreement exacted from 
China in May,+ has brought renewed warnings 
from the Japanese Consul-General. Sino-Japan- 
ese friction has been intensified by the revival 
of a long-standing dispute regarding the polic- 
ing of the so-called extra-Settlement roads and 
by the excursions of Japanese marines to the 
battlefields at Chapei. There is a danger that the 
situation may be further aggravated by the ar- 
rival of reinforcements from Japan. With Tokyo 
openly defiant and the local Chinese officials frank- 
ly impotent, Geneva faces its supreme test. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART. 
Continued Conflict in the Chaco 

Hostilities between Bolivia and Paraguay con- 
tinue unabated in the Chaco, although more than 
a month has elapsed since the committee of neu- 
trals in Washington dispatched its warning to 
both participants that territorial gains won by 
force of arms would not be recognized.** On 
August 27 Bolivia informed the neutrals that 
while it was still willing to suspend hostilities, it 
would not surrender the forts captured since June 
1 nor would it restore the status quo of that date, 
as requested by the neutral committee in its truce 
proposal of August 3. The committee, fearing an 
open resort to war and the consequent breakdown 
of all negotiations, urgently requested Bolivia and 
Paraguay to sign a 60-day truce, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, during which period discussion of a 
peaceful solution might continue. In making this 
suggestion, the committee declared that the doc- 
trine set forth in its earlier note was not impaired 
and that the new proposal did not alter the legal 
position of either party. Nevertheless, the new 
proposal did not insist that the territory captured 
since hostilities began be evacuated prior to the 
truce. Asa result, Paraguay, which had accepted 
the first proposal, is now reported unwilling to 
consider the new offer, which it regards as sur- 
rending an important principle. 


If this latest truce proposal is rejected, the neu- 
tral commission will find itself in much the same 
position as the League Council in the Manchurian 


?Cf. “The Shanghai Armistice," Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. XI, 
No. 28, May 13, 1932. 

***The Stimson Doctrine in Latin America,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Vol. XI, No. 41, August 12, 1932. 
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dispute, having exhausted all measures of moral 
pressure without checking hostilities. Failure of 
the American states to preserve peace by mobiliz. 
ing public opinion, however, will confront the 
League with the question of imposing the stronger 
sanctions contained in the Covenant. Meanwhile 
unconfirmed reports from Buenos Aires state that 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Peru, whose fron. 
tiers touch those of the disputants, are consider. 
ing the application of stronger measures, possibly 
including an embargo on war materials. 


WILLIAM T. STONE. 
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